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AN OLD SONG. 
“Heart of my heart, I love you so 
The song is as old as the winds that 
blow. 
Centuries since, when it was sung 
‘Twas already old, though forever 
young; 
A sigh blown 
Ago— 
“HTeart of my heart, I love you so!” 


down from the Long 


Heart of my heart, I want you so— 

Without in the sunshine the roses 
grow, 

But the summer day is sad and gray, 

Where is its joy with vou away? 

The stars seem dimmed as I whisper 
low, 

“Heart of my heart, I love you so!” 


Heart of my heart. I miss you so! 

Sometimes in the twilight the tears 
wili flow, 

Blurring your picture before my eyes, 

But never the one in my heart that 
lies 

Clear and deep-cut as a cameo— 

“Heart of my heart, I love you so!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


New Orleans is to have a Juvenile 
Miss Kate Gordon and Miss 
Jean Gordon have worked hard for 
this victory. We congratulate them, 
and the Era Club, and still more the 
children of New Orleans. 


Court. 


The Georgia Legislature, on motion 
of Hon. Mr. Pope of Brooks County, 
tendered the hall of the House of 
Representatives to the Georgia Wom- 
an Suffrage Association for its meet- 
ing on July 9 and 10. The Atlanta 
Constitution says editorially: ‘Thir- 
teen years ago it was declared by a 
Governor of Georgia to be ‘unconsti- 
tutional’ for women to hold woman 
suffrage meetings in the State capi- 
tol.” Times have changed since then. 
Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky was 
one of the principal speakers at the 
convention just held. 





The Vermont Board of Health calls 
the Governor's attention to the fact 
that divorces have increased in com- 
parison with the number of marriages 
from one in 20.03 in 1887 to one in 8.52 
in 1907. If Vermont were an equal- 
suffrage State, this would surely be 
ascribed to woman's ballot. 


The Louisiana Senate has voted to 
make women legally eligible as wit- 
nesses to wills. Louisiana law is still 
founded largely on the Code Napoleon, 
and Napoleon had no_ respect for 
women except as producers of soldiers 
for his armies. When the Louisiana 
Constitutional Convention of 1898 gave 
tax-paying women the right to voce on 
questions of taxation, it provided that 
they might vote either in person or by 
proxy. A woman wishing to give a 





friend a proxy to vote for her must 
have the document signed by two wit- 
nesses. Most of the women preferred 
to vote in person, but hundreds gave 
proxies, and many women then for the 
first time awoke to the fact that in 
Louisiana a woman cannot be a wit- 
ness legal document. The most 
illiterate man, white or black, might be 
called in from the street to make his 
cross, and he would be held a compe- 
tent witness, but the most highly edu- 
cated woman in Louisiana was consia- 
incompetent. The women were 
indignant, naturally; but nothing was 
it. Now, after ten years, 
Legislature is at length taking 
steps to remedy this anachronism. 


to a 


ered 


done about 
the 


It was a bit of poetical justice that 
Mrs. Asquith and Miss Asquith should 
have been taken for suffragettes and so 
roughly handled by the police that in 
self-defence they had to make them- 
selves known. The suffragettes have 
declared all along that they are often 
and roughly treated 
they have really done nothing to de- 
it, and this of the 
Asquith ladies would seem to prove it. 
No can that the Prime 
Minister's wife and daughter were be- 
having in a rowdy way. 


arrested when 


serve adventure 


one suppose 


This week again much interesting 


matter is crowded out by the reports 
of the maguificent 
demonstration in London. 


second suffrage 


Shattuck, of Louis- 
iana, the chief champion in the Legis- 
lature of the proposal to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment making women 
to on and 


charitable boards, is taller by several 


Representative 


eligible serve educational 
inches than any other member of the 
House. It often remarked 
that big men, from Phillips Brooks 
down, are more apt to be just and 
generous in their attitude toward 
women than men of smaller It 
is the weak and second-rate men who 
have the most fear of women's com- 
The really strong man is 
afraid of what his sister may 
him if her hands not 
tied. Another interesting fact is that 
the women had the support of Repre- 
sentative J. M. Welch of Cameron, the 


has been 


size. 


petition. 


not do 


to are legally 


oldest member of the House. Age 
brings wisdom — sometimes. The 
measure was lost, 41 to 58. The day 


before, the proposal to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment giving women 
the school ballot had been voted down, 


54 to 32. Most of those who favored 
the one measure favored the other 
also. Representative Wall, the chief 


humorist of the House, spoke elo- 
quently in behalf of the women. The 
humorists Mark Twaltn, Bill Nye and 
Robert J. Burdette have all advocated 
woman suffrage, and Mr. Dooley, 
after opposing it for a time, seems to 
have come over also. Men with an 
eye for fun can see how funny the 
objections really are. They were par- 
ticularly funny in this case, for the 
Solons, and some of the newspapers, 
passionately predicted the same direful 
results to the feminine character and 
to the home from letting women vote 
for school directors on a 
board of charity that our antisuf- 
fragists predict from letting them vote 
for President of the United States and 
making them eligible to Congress. 


or serve 





WOMEN DELEGATES TO NATION- 
AL PARTY CONVENTIONS. 





Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Elizabeth Hayward of 
Utah, the two women delegates in the 
Democratic National Convention, are 
spoken of in the press as the first wo- 
men ever chosen to fill such a _ posi- 


tion. There have been several others 
in the past. One of the first was Mrs. 
J. B. West of Lewiston, Idaho. She 
was elected by the Republicans of 


Idaho in 1900, and agarn in 1904. Mrs. 
West is a Tennessean. She graduated 


from Grant Memorial University with 
the highest honors, and in the same 
year was offered the position of super- 
intendent of the city schools of Athens, 








Tenn., the presidency of the Leister 
Seminary and the chair of mathe- 
matics in the State Normal School of 
North Carolina. She declined all these 
offers, married Mr. West and went 
with him to Idaho. In her new home 
honors have still pursued her. In 1900 
Mis. W. H. Jones was aiso sent as 
delegate to the National Republican 
Convention in Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cohen the Democratic 
Convention in Kansas City. Women 
were sent as alternates from Wyoming 
the National Republican 
tion at Minneapolis in 1888. 


to 


to Conven- 





THE FOURTEENTH VICTORY. 


have 
g£overn- 


The English suffragettes, who 
already helped the 
candidates in thirteen 


tions, defeated a fourteenth just before 


to cefzeat 


ment by-elec- 


the great Hyde Park demonstration 
at which 50040) people turned out. 
This latest Liberal defeat was in York- 
shire, hitherto the stronghold of Lib- 


eralism. The town of Pudsey lies close 
to Leeds and Bracford, where the wo- 
man suffrage movement is very sirong. 
The “The 
able feature of the contest was the up- 


reports say, most remer- 
rising of the women themselves, espe- 
cially the On 


day, people 


married women. elec- 
of 


outside the polling booths to urge the 


tion thousands stood 


voters to ‘vote against the govern- 


ment, and they did.” The women have 
been John 
married 
for 
His plan provides no help but 


especially aroused by 


Burns's proposal to prohibit 


women by law from working 
wages. 
the workhouse for women whose hus- 
bands fail to support the family. 


MRS. McCULLOCH ON THE AM- 
STERDAM CONGRESS. 


The convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance has finished 
in a biaze of glory. Though it was sup- 
posed to last only five days, yet, be- 
ginning with Miss Shiw’s sermon on 
June 14, it stretched through the week, 
concluding with a day's excursion to 
Rotterdam, planned 
there, and another day at The Hague, 
planned by the women of The Hague 
and Scheveningen, nine days alto- 
gether. 


by the women 


The hospitality of the Dutch people 
never flagged. Every moment not de- 
voted to business was taken up by en- 
tertainments, varied and elegant. 

the 
Brennes 


cele- 


of 


On Monday afternoon 
brated Catherine Von 
Utrecht led a chorus of 380 voices, firs! 
in children’s songs, and last in a can- 
tata, her own composition, which told 
of “Old Holland's New Day for Wo- 
men.” The music was beautiful, and 
her leadership superb. When the little 
boys sang of what “we men” would do 


for women, the applause was pro- 
longed. 

One evening, at a reception at a 
great hotel, a woman suffrage play 
was given by university people. It 


was a clever skit, being a mingling of 
ancient and modern. “The Council of 
the Gods,” it is called by its author. 
Bertha Van der Starp of The Hague. It 
is still in manuscript, but the author 
has given permission to have it pub- 
lished in the Woman's Journal, and I 
am bringing home a copy. 

Another funny play was given Satur- 
day evening after the closing Amster- 
dam banquet. These young people 
were in peasant costume, and would 
searcely have been recognized as the 
same young women who, earlier in the 
evening, in modish Paris gowns, had 
been at the banquet. ‘The change in 
the young men was equally marked. 
The adopted son of Dr. Aletta Jacobs, 
the Dutch National President, was in 
real life an elegant, handsome man, 
very conventional in his dress and 
manner. In his peasant’s clothes, with 
a bushy fur cap and baggy “Mother 
Hubbard” trousers to his shoe tops, he 
seemed like a different person. Some 
of their dances were as stately as our 
minuet, and others were so much of a 





There were dinner parties galore, Dr. 
Jacobs and her son having ten guests 
every evening. There were afternoon 
teas, the most elaborate being at the 
home of Mr. Gompertz and his wife. 
Madame Giompertz-Littu. That is the 
way the wife keeps her maiden name 
here. 

The burgomaster and beautiful 
wife entertained one afternoon in their 
home, built in 1640. A former consul 
general of Canada, Mr. Boserveren, 
and his wife, extended hospitality to 
He said 
the conventien had aroused the ypper 
their approval. A 
former prime minister, Mr. Van Hou- 
ten, also said we were rear victory in 
Holland. 


There is little space left to tell of the 


his 


the Americans in particular. 


classes and won 


various speeches of the evening meet- 
ings and the business meetings of the 
morning. In _ the 
Mrs. Catt won many compliments as a 
The English women 
said they knew of no one equal to her 


business meetings 


presiding ofticer. 
as a chairman. It was no light task to 
keep track of the parliamentary tan- 
gles, and yet, throughout, no one ap- 
pealed from her decisions. 


Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher was « mar- 
vel as a linquist, translating various 
languages into the three official lan- 


She is mis- 
Many of the 
Mrs. 
helped 


guages of the convention. 
tress of seven languages. 
women confess to knowing five. 
Stanton-Coit 
translations, 


England in 
did 


American 


of 
and 


$0 


Martina 


KKramers. Few of our Wwo- 
men are as skilled in ianguages ax are 
thousands of these foreigners. 

There 
here, 


The 


were many cloquent 
necustomed 


from 


women 


well to spenking. 


women eastern Europe use 


every muscle of their bodies in ges- 
tures. They seem to. be thrilled 
through, from their toes up. They 


twist themselves, shrug their shoulders, 
and mix scorn, pathos, wit, defiance, 
explination and denunciation in a 
whirl of cyclonic language. Even our 
English make more gestures 
than do we, and they have splendid 
voices. But we Americans made our- 
selves heard, and were always kindly 
greeted. With proper modesty as to 
our general speaking, we may be par- 
doned a little national pride over the 
enthusiasm Miss Shaw So 
many foreigners told us she was the 
best speaker of the whole convention. 
On the trip to Rotterdam, the young 
people gave her a perfect ovation. 

Mrs. Avery, as secretary, 
stant in season and out of season, and 
won many friends. Mrs. Harper was 
chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. 


sisters 


awoke. 


was in- 


We are leaving Holland with genu- 
ine regret. The people are so warm- 
hearted, so cultivated, and so devoted 
to their guests. At our Pension, Oud 
Leijerhoven, the mistress entertained 
as a duehess might have done, and 
kissed us good bye mothers 
would have done. 

Three dear Dutch young ladies were 


as 


our 


specially devoted to us Americans, 
Rosa and Anna Manns and Bertha 
Van der Starp. They showed us hidden 
nooks of the old time, choicest art 
treasures, historic spots and proper 
shops. 


These young women speak well four 
languages, and they are very enthusi- 
astic over woman suffrage. Their 
young men friends were in constant 
attendanee at the convention, and we 
hope to welcome them in America on 
their various wedding trips. 

Cc. W. McCulloch. 


June 23, 1908. 





THE HOAR MONUMENT. 


Senator George F. Hoar’s monument 
has been dedicated in Worcester, 
Mass. The funds were subscribed by 
30,000 of his townsmen, and eulogistic 
addresses were made by men some of 
whom sympathy with Mr. 
Hoar’s noble principles, and oppose 
equal rights for women. But the great 
Senator will have ‘a monument more 


have no 





enduring than brass” in the annals of 


romp that it reminded us of the “crack-| his country and in the hearts of the 


the-whip” of our childhood. 


oppressed. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Fauny Crosby is the author of over 
6000 hymns and other poems. 
Miss Maud Rockwell has 
pointed by Gov. Guild as a member of 
the State Industrial 

Education. 
Mrs. Robert 
nial happily summed up the four rules 


been ap- 
Commission on 


J. Burdette at the Bien-~ 


for improved home-making as “‘sim- 
plify,” “classify,” “jollify’ and “glo- 
rify.” 


Melba cleared $10,000 for the London 
Hospital 
cert that she has just given in London 


by the charity matinee con- 


io ccmmemorate her twentieth year of 
operatic service, 

Miss Minnie A. Tyler has just been 
town clerk South Lon- 
Vt. She has served twelve 
successive terms in this office, which 
had been held by her father and 
grandfather before her. 


re-elected of 


donderry, 


Miss Agnes Morris of the Louisiana 
State Normal School has been engaged 
by the Department of Education to 
devote her entire time to the organiza- 
school improvement associa- 
the various communities of 

Miss Morris is well trained, 


tion of 
tions in 
the State. 
and specially adapted for this work. 

Mrs. Rheta Childe 
to the Broadway Magazine 
July article on what 
may suffragette move- 
ment America—an_ historical 
line the efforts hold 
meetings and to use other novel forms 


Dorr contributes 
new for 
interesting 
called the 


an 
be 
in out- 
of to open-air 
of propaganda, by the women of dif- 
ferent American cities. 

Mrs. 
points out that 
Suffrage 
distinguished names than the one or- 
has 
two 


their 


Millicent Garrett Faweett 
the new English Anti- 
Association contains fewer 
which 

that 


vave 


ganized some years ago, 


since to pieces; and 
prominent 
names to the “Anti” movement at that 
time, i. e., Mrs. Louise Creighton and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, 


over to the suffragists. 


gone 


women who 


have since come 


Princess Stephanie, of Belgium, has 
put a patent chafing and 
lamp of her own invention on 
the market. The patent offices of Bel- 
England, France, Germany and 
Italy contain records of many of her 
and 
none have been so 


just dish 


spirit 


gium, 


dis- 
thor- 


labor-saving improvements 
coveries, but 
oughly placed before the public as her 
ehafing dish, which is said an 
improvement on all its predecessors. 


to be 


Miss Jean (iordon and her policy 
in regard to the labor of women and 
children the great 
meeting called by the Era Club of New 
Orleans, and the Legislature has 
passed a bill modeled mainly on the 
It was weak- 
the adoption of an 
“amendment” allowing young wom- 
to worked than the 
prescribed number of hours on Satur- 
days and during the twenty days be- 
fore Christmas—just the time 
of this kind are most apt 
This amendment 
by the manufacturing and mercantile 
interests. The canning factories fought 
hard another amendment 
empting country districts 

the year 


A. 


were endorsed by 


lines she recommended. 
ened, however, by 
be 


en more 


when 
abuses to 


occur. wis secured 


to get 
the 
1910, but were beaten. 

Mrs. S. Clason, of Delaware, O., 
has given Ohio 
$53,400 for a memorial to her mother, 
Mrs. Martha A. Sanborn. At the com- 
mencement the other day, Mrs. Clason 
took a spade decorated with the uni- 
versity colors, scarlet and black, and 


eXx- 
until 


Wesleyan University 


turned the first sod in the excavation 
for the new Sanborn Hall, for the 
School of Music. The building will 


contain six large rooms for vocal and 
organ teaching- 
rooms, forty-four practice rooms, and 


practice, fourreen 


fourteen public and storage rooms—a 
total of seventy-eight. The auditorium 
will have a large organ, with 500 fixed 
seats, and arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of many more. The 
teaching and the practice-rooms will 
have couble doors and sound-proof par- 
titions throughout. Women will re- 
joice that this gift has gone to Wes- 
leyan, O., not to Wesleyan, Mass. 
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NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 


The N. A. W. S. A. has addressed 
the following memorial to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention: 





Gentlemen: You are respectfully re- 
quested by the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association to place the 
following plank in your platform: 

“Resolved: That we favor the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise to the 
women of the United States, by the 
States, upon the same qualifications 
upon which it is now accorded to men.” 

We ask this 

1. In order that our government may 
live up to the principles upon which it 
is founded. 

2. In order that the women in the 
homes and in the industries may have 
equal power with men to influence 
conditions affecting these respective 
spheres of action. 

In making this demand for justice 
our Association calls your attention tc 
the fact that more than five million 
women who are occupied in the indus- 
tries of the United States are help- 
less to legislate upon the hours, condi- 
tions or remuneration for their labor. 
We call your attention to the fact 
that through the commercialized trend 
of legislation, the children of our na- 
tion are being sacrificed to a veritable 
Juggernaut, cheap labor, while this 
same trend is wasting our mineral, 
land and water resources, imperiling 
thereby the inheritance of future gen- 
erations. We call your attention to 
the moral conditions menacing the 
youth of our country. 

Justice and expediency demand that 
women be granted equal power with 
men to mould the conditions directly 
affecting the industries, the resources 
and the homes of the nation. 

We therefore appeal to une Demo- 
cratic National Convention, assembled 
to name national standard-bearers and 
to determine national policies, to adopt 
in its platform a declaration favoring 
the extension of the franchise to the 
women of the United States. 

Anna H. Shaw, 

Rachel Foster Avery, 
Florence Kelly, 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Kate M. Gordon, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Laura Clay. 

Mary S. Sperry. 





A similar memoriai was sent to the 
National Republican Convention. 





ALL RECORDS BROKEN. 





The English papers are now at hand, 
with the details of the mammoth dem- 
onstration in Hyde Park, arranged by 
Women's Social and — Political 
Union. The reports are most inspir- 
ing. The great gathering broke all 
records. It is admitted by friends and 
foes alike to have been tne largest 
political demonstration ever made, by 
either men or women. 

The thirty-six special 
trains that were run to London from 
all parts of England were overcrowded. 
In some of them, the “corridors’’ were 
filled with women standing. In many 
hundreds of women who had 
buying their railroad tickets 
hour were unable to get 
disappoint- 


the 


excursion 


towns, 
put off 
till the last 
them, their grievous 
ment. 

The “suffragettes” 
men and women to march with them 


to 


had invited both 


to Hyde Park, and it seemed as if half 
London turned out to do so, and 
fell into line with the seven proces- 


sions as they passed along. 

When the great demonstration was 
over, Miss Christabel Pankhurst sent 
Mr. Asqu‘'h a copy of the resolution 
passed at :: vce Park, which called for 
the grantiiz of suffrage to women 
without delay. She accompanied this 
with a letter saying tnat they wanted 
the matter dealt with in a separate 
bill, giving the ballot to women on the 
same terms as to men; not in an 
amendment to a possible future bill 
for general electoral reform; and she 
asked Mr. Asquith what the govern- 
ment proposed to do about it. His 
secretary replied that Mr. Asquith had 
nothing to add to the statement that 
he had made to the sixty Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament last May. 

The suffragettes then pointed out in 
the press that several years ago the 
largest petition ever brought before 
the House of Commons on any subject 


suffrage, but without avail; that the 
largest publie meeting ever held in 
England to demand any political 
change had just been held in behalf 
of woman suffrage, but the govern- 
ment refused to heed it. The limit of 
the old traditional methods of pressure 
by petitions and meetings had been 
reached, and it would now be neces- 
sary to try other ways. This declara- 
tion was followed by surrounding the 
Houses of Parliament with a cordon of 
about 100,000 suffragists, as described 
in our columns last week—the largest 
crowd ever gathered there “within liv- 
ing memory.” 

All this energy and enthusiasm in 
England cannot fail to react upon 
America. Open-air meetings for wo- 
man suffrage are already being held in 


half a dozen cities in the United 
States, and the number bics fair to 
grow. A. S. B. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 





It is interesting to note the differ- 
ence in manifestations and methods 
of the woman suffrage movement in 
this country and Great Britain, es- 
pecially as shown in the recent mili- 
tant and sensational tactics employed 
by its advocates in the mother coun- 
try. as contrasted with the quieter 
American activities. This difference 
is due to a variety of causes, but not, 
let us hope, to any lack of earnestness 
in the latter. A movement which 
first took organized shape in the 
United States will not lack for mar- 
tyrs here whenever martyrdom is 
needed. 

Our conditions are altogether differ- 
ent. If, for instance, in Massachu- 
setts, or Illinois, or Oregon, or Cali- 
fornia, or the District of Columbia, 
there was hope of speedy affirmative 
action as a result of legislative pres- 
sure through mass meetings, proces- 
sions, or personal demonstrations be- 
fore halls of Congress in Washing- 
ton, these would not be lacking. In 
American cities, as in London, the 
friends of woman suffrage number 
thousands. But legislative power, in 
America, is subdivided by State lines, 
limited by constitutional restrictions, 
and hampered party divisions. 
Our social usages are more conserva- 
tive and our political machinery vast- 
ly more complicated. 

Great Britain has no written con- 
stitutions, State or national, limiting 
legislative action; no Supreme Court 
assuming to set aside legislative ac- 
Parliament practically 
nipotent. The whole world-wide 
British Empire has its centre on the 
banks of the Thames, with a concen- 
tration of power which has no eoun- 
terpart in this country. 

In the United States, the suffrage 
question, except as to the choice of 
Presicential electors, is local, not na- 
tional. It is under the separate con- 
trol of forty-six independent sovereign- 
ties, and the battle has to be fought 
out in each of these. And even there 
the suffrage has to be won by gradu- 
al approaches, and ratified by a refer- 
endum to the voters, in which women 
have no share. 

Moreover, colonies which secede 
from their parent State cease to feel 
the direct impulses of their original 
national life. and develop peculiari- 
ties of their own. Chief Justice Chace 
once said to me: “The American peo- 
ple are the most conservative in the 
whole world, and for the simple rea- 
that they are off.” In 
San Domingo still linger social hab- 
its of the era of Christopher Colum- 
bus, its founcer. In French Canada 
the relations between priests and peo- 
ple are akin to the era before Voltaire 
and the French Revolution. We can- 
not expect too close a parallelism be- 

English-speaking peoples in 
methods of advocating reform 
movements. Meanwhile, we heartily 
rejoice in the recent aggressive de- 
velopment of public opinion in Eng- 
land. It will arouse American suf- 
fragists to increased activity. 

H. B. B. 


by 


tion. is om- 


son better 


tween 
their 





Taft is said to keep cool in the hot- 
test weather by following these three 
rules: “Fix your mind on a pleasant 
thought. Walk on the shady side of 
the road, and don’t get peevish.”’ 





The New Jersey Legislature has 
authorized a commission with a $10.- 
000 fund, to investigate the causes of 
dependency and criminality, and to 
find out how far they are due to alco- 





had been presented in favor of woman 


holic drinks and narcotics. 








THE HYDE PARK DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 





The London Times says of the 
great demonstration of June 21: 


“We can but offer a tribute of ad- 
miration to the wonderful skill in or- 
ganization displayed by those respon- 
sible for this remarkable demonstra- 
tion, especially to their chief, Mrs. 
Drummond, and at the same time to 
the management by the police of this 
enormous crowd. Certainly, Mr. As- 
quith’s advice is bearing fruit. It 
would be idle to deny, after the object- 
lessons of June 13 and yesterday, that 
a great many women are for the time 
being eagerly desirous of the franchise. 


All London Mustered. 


“In an experience reaching back to 
the franchise demonstration of the ag- 
ricultural laborers in 1884, it is impos- 
sible to recall anything at all compara- 
ble in magnitude with the crowd. All 
London seemed to have mustered in 
that stretch of green between the Ser- 
pentine and the Marble Arch. Every 
circumstance conspired to make the oc- 
casion attractive. The weather was 
beautiful, and the park in the he’ght o* 
its summer glory: but if there had not 
been in addition a powerful human in- 
terest to make appeal to the public, 
such a spectacle as that of yesterday 
would have heen impossible. If the 
demonstration proved nothing else, it 
would prove incontestably that the suf- 
fragists have acquired great skill in 
the art of popular agitation. 


Seven Processions. 


“The great procession to the Albert 
Hall on Saturday week was impressive, 
but if the demonstrators were then in 
their thousands. vesterday they were 
in their tens of thousands. One 
missed. indeed, the exquisitely de- 
signed banners and the dignified ranks 
of the lady graduates in cap and gown. 
But in compensation there was a dash 
and ‘go,’ a high-spirited energy, about 
yesterdag’s proceedings that were not 
to be found on the earlier occasion. 
And instead of one procession there 
were no fewer than seven, converging 
from various rallying points upon 
Hyde Park, and entering by various 
gates, from the Alexandra Gate to the 
Marble Arch. One started from Eus- 
ton-road, outside the great railway 
termini: another from Trafalgar 
square, a third from the Victoria Em- 
bankment, a fourth from the Chelsea 
Embankment, a fifth from Kensington 
High street. a sixth from Paddington, 
and a seventh from Marylebone road. 

3,000 Standard Bearers. 


“The organization of this ambitious 
scheme was admirable. In sunreme 
control, as general was Mrs. Drum- 
mond. Each procession was under the 
immediate control of a chief marshal, 
under whom were group marshals 
banner marshals, and banner captains 
—captains over ten and captains over 
a hundred. So that for every detail of 
the arrangements some one person was 
immediatelv responsible. There was a 
senarate chief marshal in charge of the 
arrangements in the park, and another 
in charge of the raiiway_ stations, 
where adherents from the provinces 
poured in all through the morning by 
30 special trains. Everything was 
foreseen, and everything provided for, 
even down to the Jast standard-hearer. 
and of standard-bearers there were 
over 3,000. 

The Mustering. 

“The mustering of the various pro- 
cessions began shortly after noon, and 
the depth and extent of the public in- 
terest was at once made apparent by 
the great crowds that gathered to 
watch the assembling of the demon- 
strators. At the head of each proces- 
sion was carried a flag of purple, 
white, and green—the colors of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union— 
and after that ‘the regimental colors,’ 
so to speak-—a beiutiful silk banner. 
also in purple. white, and green, with 
artistic embroidery and symbolical de- 
vices. Each group again marched un- 
der a banner of its own, and every 
woman walking in the procession wore 
the purple, white, and zreen, either in 
favors pinned to the breist. or in the 
trimmings of the hat. in belt ribbons, 
or in shoulder sashes. Manv of the 
ladies’ costumes were designed in an 
arrangement of purple. white, and 
green, white frocks being the general 
wear. From noon till 1:39 the peace- 
ful Sunday streets of the West End re- 
sounded to the beat of the drum, the 
call of the bugle and the tramp of 
marching feet. as detachment after de- 
tachment hurried to its apnointed ren- 
dezvous. The muster in Trafalgar 
square may be taken as a type. 


“Owing to the lateness of the arrival 
of the contingents from Portsmouth 
and Southampton, it was 1:45 before 
the procession moved off to the in- 
spiriting strains of a popular march, 
played by the brass band in the van. 
It passed hetween dense lines of spec- 
tators on both sides—spectators per- 
fectly respectful in their demeanor. 
Up Lower Regent street and along Pic- 
eadilly the crowds were equally great, 
and as the turn into Berkeley street 
was made, the procession proper be- 
gan to be accompanied by another ir- 
regular pro-ession at the side of sight- 
seers who wished to get good places 
in the park. Windows and balconies 
were thronged, and there was some 
handkerchief-waving. 

In the Park. 


“Shortly after 2:30, the head of the 
procession debouched into the park 
through Grosvenor Gate, to find its ad- 
vent awaited by an innumerable swarm 
of humanity. Over the wide expanse 
of green sward were dotted at dis- 
tances of a hundred yards or so the 20 
different platforms from which nearly 








100 speakers were presently to urge 
the claims of women. These platforms 
—in most cases carts and wagons-—be- 
came the centres of attraction for th 

huge inchoate crowds gathered withi 

the park railings. Thither, too, the 
arriving processions laboriously made 
their way, each, like a wounded snake, 
dragging its slow length along. From 
the vantage point afforded by one of 
these platforms the scene that met the 
eye was unforgettable. To the bounda- 
ries on every side stretched a fiood of 
life, in which the sense of the individ- 
ual item was lost in that of the mass. 
as when one regards an ant-heap sud- 
denly opened. Above this flood, with 
its slow but steady currents, setting 
hither and thither, the platforms 
emerged like little white islets—the 
effect of whiteness being given by the 
costumes of the ladies who, in dense 
clusters, occupied the islets. In the 
bright sunshine all the color with 
which the scene was crowded had a 
double value, and it was noticeable 
that the multitude yesterday was not 
in its total effect black, as is usually 
the case, but as variegated as an il- 
limitable flower-bed. Straw hats, par- 
asols, and the millinery of thousands 
and thousands of ladies in gayest sum- 
mer attire combined to banish any 
suggestion of drab monotony. 


A Monster Assemblage. 


“It would be impossible to form any 
but the most vague and conje tural es- 
timate of the numbers of this mon- 
ster assemblage. 

“Immediately round the platforms 
people were packed, within a radius of 
30 yards, as tightly as they could 
stand. Within each of these areas 
there must have been nearly 10,000 
persons, and that figure multiplied by 
20 gives at once a total of 2000009. 
Then there was an even larger num- 
ber of those who attached themselves 
to no particular platform, who could 
not if they had wished have got within 
range of the speakers, and who drifted 
to and fro in the outer spaces and 
filled more or less completely the cen- 
ter of the area of which, roughly 
speaking, the platforms outlined the 
perimeter. The organizers of the dem- 
onstration had counted on an attend- 
ance of 250,000. That expectation was 
probably doubled; and it would be dif- 
ficult to contradict anyone who assert- 
ed that it was trebled. Like the dis- 
tances and numbers of the stars, the 
facts were beyond the threshold of 
perception. 


The Speaking. 


“In the centre a furniture van had 
been set as a ‘conning-tower,’ and from 
the roof of this clumsy but secure cita- 
del the proceedings of the afternoon 
were directed by bugle and megaphone. 
There was a long wait of nearly half 
an hour before all the platforms had 
been manned and the audiences had 
marshalled themselves around them. 
The behavior of the crowd was admir- 
ably patient. There were some face- 
tious outbursts, such as those in which 
the gallery indulge when the curtain 
delays to go up at the theatre, but 
there was no roughness. At 3:30 a 
trumpet call from the tower gave the 
signal, and immediately from twenty 
platforms the stream of oratory began 
to flow. The list of ladies presiding 
included most of the leaders of the 
militant suffrage party. It was a curi- 
ous spectacle that now met the eye— 
in every direction the level flood of hu- 
man faces, and above it, in every atti- 
tude of animated gesticulation, the 
white-robed figures of 20 lady orators. 
Not a word of what was said could 
reach the ear remote by more than 59 
yards, but one could see the speakers 
swaying to and fro in the heat of their 
argument. stretching cut eloquent 
arms, or driving home pcints with em- 
phatic blows of hand on hand. And, 
as an accompaniment of slow music to 
the action, rose incessantly the inar- 
ticulate hum of the multitude—now 
swelling to a roar, now sinking to a 
murmur, but never wholly silent. 


Good Open-Air Speakers. 

“What was actually said is probably 
of small moment. The staple of the 
speeches seemed to be pungent criti- 
cism of the Government in general, 
and of Mr. Asquith in particular. but 
it was impossible not to be struck by 
the skill and resource with which the 
speakers held the attention of this res- 
tive, heterogeneous crowd, or the re- 
markable manner in which, without 
apparent effort, they made their voices 
heard. Most of them were quite 
young women, and the ordeal of fac- 
ing that crowd must have been tremen- 
dous: but not one of them was in the 
least dismayed. Nothing could have 
been more admirable, either, than the 
inexhaustible energy and resource of 
such ladies as Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
on whom fell the burden of keeping 
the thing going—of picking it up when 
the movement seemed to flag, and of 
keeping the audience in a thoroughly 
good humor. The art of keeping a hold 
on an out-of-door mass meeting is a 
very special one; and these ladies 
seem to have acquired it completely. 


Orderly and Good-humored. 

“The behavior of the people was, on 
the whole, remarkably orderly and 
good-humored. There was, indeed, one 
person who went about ringing a muf- 
fin-bell; but his scope for mischief was 
not large. There was, too, a consider- 
able dissentient element, but its inter- 
ruptions ‘were so promptly and effec- 
tively taken up that it was baffled of 
its purpose. More serious was the exu- 
berance of certain groups of youths, of 
the type familiar in every London 
crowd, who imagine that their clever- 
ness is shown by ‘guying’ whatever is 
going on. Individually contemptible, 
they are formidable in a mass; and 
yesterday they made themselves felt by 








chanting in un‘son some refrain whilst 
the speeches were going on, and by 
joining, in the intervals, in rushes and 
horse-piay. But the crowds gathered 
round the platforms were too dense to 
permit them to effect much mischief. 
French Suffragists Present. 

“Tt has been mentioned that the wo- 
man suffragists of France were strong- 
ly represented in the processions. The 
following message was read from one 
of the platforms:—‘Les feministes de 
France sont de coeur avec les suffra- 
gettes Anglaises. Ils leur envoient leur 
fraternelle sympathie et voeux ar- 
dents pour le reussite de la cause si 
juste qu’elles defendent avec tant de 
vaillaince.’ This message was received 
with hearty cheering followed by 
three special cheers for the entente 
cordiale. 

The Resolution. 

“At 4:50 a warning bugle sounded 
from the tower, and each lady in 
charge of a platform proceeded to ex- 
plain to her audience the resolution 
about to be submitted: ‘That this 
meeting calls upon the Government to 
give the vote to women without delay.’ 
At 5 o'clock, another bugle sounded, 
and the resolution was put, more or 
less simultaneously, from 20 platforms. 
Immediately thousands of hands and 
hats were raised in enthusiastic salu- 
tation, and from thousands of voices 
rose a great cheer. To the eye the ef- 
fect was as if the level of the great 
tide that flooded the park had suddenly 
risen by a foot. Next, again in obedi- 
ence to signal, a crescendo shout of 
‘Votes for Women!’ thrice repeated, 
was given, and amid the echoes of this 
acclamation the demonstration came to 
its appointed end. 

“There may be various opinions as 
to what this demonstration has proved: 
but there can be no differences as to 
its magnitude, its organization, and 
its success. The women of London 
were exhorted to go to Hyde Park 
with the assurance that the memory of 
the occasion would pe one to hand 
down to their children and_ their 
grand-children. No one who respond- 
ed to the inv‘tation will deny that that 
assurance at least was amply fulfilled.” 

A Beacon Day. 

The London Daily News said: 

“Suffrage Sunday was a beacon day 
in the women’s movement. It was a 
white demonstration, touched with the 
green and purple that have become the 
emblem of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, which organized it. 
More than two-thirds of the women 
taking part wore white dresses, giving 
to the streets of London through which 
they marched under their silken ban- 
ners a richness and refinement of color 
such as the grandest of military pa- 
geants has never supplied. 

“Gleaming in the sunlight, the beau- 


tiful banners told their own story. In 
seven different quarters of London 
seven hundred banners fluttered 


brightly above the heads of unwonted 
crowds. The massed spectators read 
the mottoes aloud as they went by. 
‘Women demand the vote as a right.’ 
‘Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow.’ ‘Not chivalry, but 
justice.’ ‘The only hope for the unem- 
ployed.” “237 women imprisoned for 
the vote.” ‘40 weeks in Holloway.’ 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ ‘The 
women of England hope this tonic 
will open the eyes of the mind.’ 
Carried Conviction. 

“The ‘tonic’ certainly opened the 
eyes of the crowd. The dignity, the 
grace, the beauty, the courage of the 
processionists carried conviction every- 
where. Scoffers were converted. Some 
who had evidently come to jeer stayed 
to cheer. The good-humored London 
crowd was not without its banter here 
and there; but the genuine outbursts 
of cheering, the waving of handker- 
chiefs, the crying out of words of en- 
couragement, must have been very 
gratifving to those among the proces- 
sionists who have withstood harshness 
and insult. 

A City Converted. 

“They saw a city converted. their 
sex justified. a day of triumph, truly. 
Both Miss Christabel Pankhurst and 
Miss Annie Kenney said afterwards 
that not one rude remark reached their 
ears as they led their respective pro- 
cessions, one from the West, the other 
from the East, through the swaying 
street. Children were in the proces- 
sion. some in mothers’ arms, some 
holding their porents’ hands, to whom 
the day will be memorable in later 
years. 

Indescribable Crowd. 

“No combination of words will con- 
vey an adequate idea of the immensity 
of the crowd around the platforms. 
From the top of the pantechnicon 
which served as a conning-tower you 
gazed down upon such a picture of 
animated humanity in its Sunday 
clothes as has never been seen in Lon- 
don before. Whichever way you con- 
sidered it, it was magnificent: for, was- 
trels and pickpockets and hooligans 
notwithstanding, there was a general 
suggestion of respectability in over- 
whelming array. It was an amazing 
tribute to the genius of organization 
and ‘effective display which has been 
manifest from the begirning of the 
militant suffragist agitation. 

Dignified and Impressive. 

“The demonstration of Saturday 
week was both dignified and impres- 
sive. It proclaimed the determination 
of thousands of educated women, doc- 
tors, teachers, artists, and nurses. to 
assert their claim to citizenship. Yes- 
terday’s demonstration, to our think- 
ing, was even more impressive, and 
certainly not less dignified. The grad- 
uates and doctors and teachers were 
conspicuous among the leaders, but 
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they had behind them an immense 
mass of working women, who under- 
stand from their own experience how 
enormous a part legislation may play 
in their daily lives. They know, as 
one speaker wittily put it, that the 
men who think it ‘unwomanly’ for a 
eapable and intellectual lady to do the 
well-paid work of a barrister have 
never suggested that rag-picking is at 
all ‘unwomanly. They know that 
sweating is essentially a woman’s ques- 
tion, and the instinct which tells chem 
that the low wages of women workers 
have some relation to their exclusion 
from citizenship is probably sound. 
The demand for the minimum wage 
would have entered politics much 
sooner than it has done if working 
women had begun to organize them- 
selves rather earlier as a_ political 
force. It is the occasional extrava- 
gances and the violent tactics of this 
movement which have riveted public 
attention. The permanent and the 
salutary fact behind it is the success 
of a few devoted women of education 
in teaching these industrial workers 
that they have an interest in demand- 
ing a share in legislation. The time 
has come when even the keenest Lib- 
eral, despite the damage which this 
movement may have done to the Gov- 
ernment in by-elections, must recog- 
nize the gallantry, the magnetism. and 
the ability of these leaders. There has 
heen no movement like it since the 
days of the Corn Laws. One may 
doubt if there is any cause which at 
present attracts to its standard so 
much courage and so brilliant a com- 
bination of intelligence and personal- 
ity. 

“We have had occas‘on to censure 
some of the methods of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s organization. But it is fair to 
remember that the _  disfranchised 
classes among men won the vote by 
tactics which were incomparably more 
violent. If in despair these women 
turned to means of agitation which 
they themselves no doubt disliked, the 
blame lies largely with that public 
opinion which refused to listen while 
women signed petitions, held meetings, 
and secured pledges from Parliamen- 
tary candidates. In his secret neart 
the manly man, if he have any chiv- 
alry and any imagination, can make al- 
lowance for the extravagances of wo- 
men who have seen the futility of pas- 
sive expectation and polite appeals 
* * These methods have left some 
sting and some bitterness behind them. 
But this movement has done in less 
than three years what all the gentle 
persuasion of a generation had failed 
to effect. The real resentment comes 
neither from manly men nor from 
thoughtful Democrats. It was voiced 
on Sunday by the organized rabble of 
two or three hundred boys and men 
recruited in the slums, 1s incapable of 
understanding argument as they are of 
respect ng womanhood, who attempted 
to silence the speakers at two plat- 
forms with tuneless songs and filthy 
interruptions.” 


All Records Broken. 

The London Daily Express said: 

“It is probable that so many people 
never before stood in one square mass 
anywhere in England. Hyde Park 
records were utterly broken. Every 
demonstration within the last quarter 
of a century was dwarfed into insigni- 
ficance. Men who saw the great Glad- 
stone meeting years ago said that, com- 
pared with yesterday’s colossal multi- 
tude, it was as nothing. 


All London Gathered. 

“Wonderful and impressive as were 
the processions of women, still more 
wonderful was the way in which Lon- 
don gathered to see them. The crowds 
in the streets fell in and marched 
alongside and behind. People noured 
along Oxford street and Piccadilly in 
hordes. Still more astonishing was the 
quality of the enormous crowds. No 
such well-dressed multitude has ever 
gathered in the middle of Hyde Park 
before.” 

The London Daily Chronicle said: 

“Never, in the estimation of the most 
experienced observers, has so vast a 
throng gathered in London to witness 
a parade of political forces. The crowd 
in the park passed computation. 

“The demonstration has served its 
purpose, as showing the earnestness of 
the women’s demand for the Parlia- 
mentary vote. That demand cannot be 
long withheld.” 


The London Morning T.eader said: 


“In the history of Hyde Park demon- 
strations—and it is nearly half a cen- 
tury ago since the riotous franchise ap- 
peals were made there—nothing like 
the crowd has heen seen which assem- 
bled yesterday to try and convince Mr. 
Asquith that the women of the country 
want the vote. * * Each platform was 
dominated by a figure in white. The 
striking thing was the wonderful 
silence of the vast crowd. For a few 
moments it was simply ele:trifying. If 
the limitations of the human voice had 
not made themselves apparent, many 
more of the throng would have been 
detained by the speeches. As it was, 
after three or: four minutes those be- 
yond earshot were on the move, and a 
great swaying mass surged from plat- 
form to platform, hoping to get better 
luck at the next.” 


An Objector Withered. 

The reporter of the Manchester 
Guardian says: 

“There had been the usual rumors 
beforehand that the opposition would 
be there in force, that it meant to fin- 
ish our meeting with a riot, and so on. 
The opposition was there—though de- 
cidedly not in force, and it was very 
young. Had it been a little older, a 
little nearer the age when it might use 








the vote that its fathers had won by | marked that not a single woman fell 


hard fighting, it would have left its 
bells and its other toys at home. Real 
opposition is made of very different 
stuff—and that stuff was not in Hyde 
’ark this afternoon. All round the 
platform that was ours seriousness 
won the day. Only once was the Man- 
chester working woman, our chairman, 
asked why she did not stay at home to 
clean the house, and her scornful reply 
that she kept her home too well for it 
to need cleaning on a Sunday after- 
noon,’ quenched the youth who had 
tried to be funny and failed.” 


Dainty and Charming. 

The London Daily Mail said: 

“Many people never realized until 
yesterday how young and dainty and 
elegant and charming most leaders of 
the movement are. And how well they 
spoke—with what free and graceful 
gesture; never at a loss for a word or 
an apt reply to an interruption; calm 
and collected; forcible, vet not violent: 
earnest, but happily humorous as 
well!” 

The London Standard said: 

“From first to last it was a great 
meeting, daringly conceived, splendidly 
stage-managed, and successfully car- 
ried out. Hyde Park has probably 
never seen a greater crowd of people. 
It would be idle to attempt to estimate 
the number.” 


Most Talked of Reform. 

The Manchester Courier said: 

“*Votes for women’ has become the 
most talked of political reform at pres- 
ent before the British nation, and the 
existence of an overwhelming or even 
large body of opinion too ‘respectable’ 
or too ‘indifferent’ or too ‘contemptu- 
ous’ to make itself known is palpably 
a myth.” 

Emil Reich Impressed. 

In a letter to The Daily Express Dr. 
Emil Reich says: 

A Human Ocean. 

“The sun shone brilliantly. Apollo, 
the sun-god, the god of reason and 
logic, could not but favor an enterprise 
in which woman pressed logic to her 
fag-ends. Inside the park there was 
an ocean of humanity. All of them 
seemed well dressed. well behaved, 
and most were in good humor. When 
the speeches began pouring down from 
the platforms the listeners received 
them with great attention, and, as a 
rule, with much deference. There were 
among the speakers several very young 
ones. Their high voices carried very 
far. I do not know whether they 
reached Whitehall; they certainly 
reached thousands of ears and many a 
heart. 


Pleading for Justice. 


“There is something pathetic in the 
spectacle of a woman standing high 
over a gigantic crowd consisting most- 
ly of men, and crying out in tones of 
the most earnest conviction the old, 
old cry for Justice and Right. There 
one of them stood at times in the pose 
of a self-sacrificing cavalryman in a 
battle-picture of Detaille. 

“Her juvenile, thin body leaned for- 
ward, her head was all in her flaming 
expression, her right arm, lifted up 
high, waved out into a finely tapered 


hand. The men looked like so many 
Coriolani, whom their mothers be- 
secch, with uplifted arm, to save 
Rome. Like the old Roman, the men 


vesterday in Hyde Park were not un- 
frequently moved: and while those of 
the lower classes would say of a 
speaker: ‘By Jove she does take the 
shine out of us men!’ many another 
man of the tailored classes murmured: 
‘Indeed, why should they not have a 
vote? ” 
Bernard Shaw’s Comments. 

The seven great processions were 

lettered A, B, C, D, E, F and G. The 


London Daily Mail says: 


Procession “H” was Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. 
It had been generally understood 


that Mr. Shaw would march with Mrs. 
Shew and the Fabian group in the 
Trafalgar square procession. He hada, 
in fact, been seen leaning over the 
parapet of the square wearing a new 
green tweed suit; his kodak was 
slung over his shoulder. But the pro- 
cession had to start without him. 

He was reclining against a lamp- 
post in Berkeley square when the 
sound of the bands floated up Berkeley 
street. 

He snapshotted a lady looking out 
of the windows of the Bath Club 
when the young suffragette, Miss 
Nelly Martel, walking in the van of 
the procession, darted out to him to 
ask, “Aren’t you going to march with 
us?” 

“Walk in the procession! No! I 
set my face against it from the first. 
I didn’t want to do anything to spoil 
the demonstration. Mrs. Shaw is 
walking in the procession, and I told 
her that I would go on one condition 
only—that she would wheel me in a 
bath chair!” said Mr. Shaw later. 
“This is a woman’s demonstration, 
and if I had my way I would not have 
a single man walking in it. The only 
jeers that have come from the crowd 
today have been directed against the 
men. 

“London has never seen a proces- 
sion where the average of good looks 
was higher, though if it comes to 
awarding the crown of beauty I am 
afraid it must go to the policemen’s 
horses. Are they not magnificent ani- 
mals, so sleek and well cared for; 
they make the poor humans look 
small! 

“How well the women walk! By 
the way, no one seems to have re- 





out in Saturday’s suffragist proces- 
sion. A few days earlier, when the 
German army had its manoeuvres, 637 
men fell out. Even the Kaiser, so the 
newspapers said, was overcome by 
the heat. Yet Mrs. Fawcett was not 
overcome.” 

Mr. Shaw then proceeded by him- 
self to Hyde Park. 


The Crowd Cordial. 
The Manchester Courier said: 


“The demeanor of the crowd was 
cordial in the highest degree, and there 
was a genuine anxiety to hear the 
speeches and weigh the arguments. 
Interruptions were surprisingly few, 
and then always of a good-humored 
and bantering sort.” 


Like a Garden Party. 
The Yorkshire Daily Post said: 


“Nothing quite like the demonstra- 
tion today has ever been seen. There 
is no difficulty in getting a great crowd 
in Hyde Park in favor of any conceiv- 
able object. But there are few causes 
which draw together either so large a 
number or so respectable a gathering. 
The lower element—the street loafer 
and the rough—was hardly to be 
found, and at least one-half of the 
crowd was composed of the sort of 
people you would expect to see at a 
suburban garden party.” 


Scotland at Hyde Park. 


A Scotchwoman writes in Women's 
Franchise: 


It was a wonderful day—and the 
scene in Hyde Park was one never to 
be forgotten by those who took part. 


Many as the Sands. 


The twenty platforms and the high 
tower in the centre were like oases in 
the desert, and the sands were the 
myriads of people. Everywhere one 
looked the crowds seemed denser than 
before—and against the background of 
great trees with the sunshine, the gay 
dresses guve a fete-like appearance to 
the scene. The feeling generally was 
gay and victorious. At our Scottish 
platform, where General (Flora) Drum- 
mond was in the chair, and Miss Helen 
Fraser, Miss Annot Robinson, and Mrs. 
Mosen spoke, the crowd were enthusi- 
astic—so silent, listening to the 
spee-hes, that one could be heard at 
the utmost limit of that huge crowd of 
over 10,000 people. 

A piper added to the national char- 
acter of the platform, and after the 
great shout played a paean of victory. 


Splendid Scottish Contingent. 


We had a splendid Scottish contin- 
gent in the Victoria Embankment pro- 
cession, among whom were Miss Meth- 
ven, Lady Steel and Miss Lees, just ar- 
rived from the International Congress 
at Amsterdam, Miss Haig, Miss Irwin, 


Mrs. Reid, and Miss Phillips and 
Miss Webster, with the Aberdeen 
banner. The Scottish graduates, head- 


ed by Miss Chrystal MacMillan, car- 
ried a banner, ‘Scottish Graduates reg- 
istered voters may not vote.” In that 
procession marched Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst and Mrs. P. Lawrence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Zangwill, Mrs, Ayrton, Miss 
Lilial MeCarthy and many notable 
people. Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, 
pioneer, walked with Mrs. Pankhurst 
from Euston Road, Miss Annie Ken- 
ney brought the Welsh people, Miss 
Mary Gawthorpe some of the Midland 
contingents, George Bernard Shaw 
made Procession H—had one of his 
own—and on the conning tower one 
noted our staunch supporter Mr. Weir 
Hardie. 

Every type of woman wis represent- 
ed, and one felt that surely there were 
numbers enough to satisfy even Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone. 


Universally Admired. 


One paper hails it as the greatest 
demonstration in the world held by 
women, and everywhere one reads 
there is admiration for the organiza- 
tion and the achievement. It is an- 
other blast against those walls of Jeri- 
eho that must go down—a blast that 
will reach the House of Commons and 
the Cabinet. One marvels at the stu- 
pidity of a government that refuses 
to give justice to those who demon- 
strated their desire as we suffragists 
have last Saturday and yesterday; but 
from the bottom of one’s heart one 
thanks them for their stupid opposi- 
tion, which has done more for our 
womanhood than anything else could 
have done. 

Had Pharaoh’s heart not been hard- 
ened, vesterday’s scene had been im- 
possible. 

More Banners. 

The banners bore such mottoes 
“Equal reward for equal merit:” 
“When dreams fail, fight;’’ “Our right 
wrongs no man:’ Browning’s “One 
fight more, the last and the best:” 
“Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow;” “Grant to woman- 
hood the justice that England should 
be proud to give;” “Human emancipa- 
tion must precede social regenera- 
tion:” “Behold, Spring comes, though 
we must pass who made the promise 
of its birth; “Great souls live, like 
fire-heated suns, to spend _ their 
strength:’ “Thoughts have gone forth 
whose powers can sleep no more;” 
“Not chivalry, but justice: and that 
watchword of the American revolution, 
“Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God.” 


as 


A White Lioness. 


One banner showed a white lioness 
tugging at a chain fastening her to the 
tower of prejudice, which was visibly 
tottering. A flag presented by Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, bore a portrait of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, with the name of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, 
and the words, “Founder, Champion 





of womanhood, Famed far for deeds of 


daring rectitude.” Several of the flags 
had been designed by Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst. One designed by Laurence 
Housman showed a woman with 
broken fetters in her hand and the 
motto, “From prison to citizenship.” 
Another showed two burly policemen 
on either side of Holloway Gaol. with 
a woman waving from one of the 
barred windows a “Votes for Women” 
flag. 
Foreign Suffragists. 

The women from Wales carried a 
banner with a motto in Welsh. The 
contingent from France, their flag in- 
scribed “La Solidarite des Femmes,” 
included Dr. Madeleine Pellitier, presi- 
dent of La Solidarite des Femmes, 
Mme. Bonnevial, president of the 
Ligue des Droits de Femmes, Mme. 
Bourdin, Mme. Elizabeth Renaud, 
Mme. Vala Leque, Mme. Piemont. 
Mme. Berton, Mme. Claire God'n, Mile. 
Marie Remones and Mme. Albert de 
sautreppe. 

Hospital nurses walked under the 
Red Cross banner with the motto, 
“Faithful doing day by day.” “The 
world for the worker” was the motto 
of the labor banner. 

Mrs. Pember Reeves. wife of the 
Agent-General for New Zealand, whose 
daughter has just taken high univer- 
sity honors, carried the flag of the 
Fabians. Mrs. Philip Snowden, the 
wife of a member of Parliament, car- 
ried the Socialist banner. 


Characteristic mottoes were 
“Through thick and thin we ne’er 
give in;” “Play up and Play the 
Game;” “Truth our standard: holy 


our cause.” 

Among the many distinguished men 
and women in the procession were 
Mrs. Alice Meynell. Mrs. Cobden Un- 
win, Mrs. H. G. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Israel Zangwill, Professor and Mrs. 
Ayrton, Miss’ Beatrice Harraden, 
Sarah Grand, Mrs. Grant Allen, Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw, Keir Hardie, Mona 
Caird, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Moscheles 
and many others. 

From Many Towns. 

The London Daily News says: 

“Not only from all classes but from 
all parts of the country did the women 
come, All the leading towns in Eng- 
land had the‘'r own banners. Smaller 
groups from smaller centres, at which 
the special trains called, joined with 
the nearest large town. From King’s- 
cross and St. Pancras streamed ban- 
ners demanding the vote in the name 
of Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Doncaster, 
Peterborough, Derby. and scores of 
other places. These arrivals joined 
with the crowds brought to Euston 
from Liverpool, Crewe, Birmingham. 
Wolverhampton, Preston, Wigan, and 
»s dozen other Uanecashire’ towns. 
When the last special had arrived at 
these three termini, the procession at 
this point stretched from heyond 
Gower street to Grav’s Inn road. 

“Further west two other great pro- 
cessions of people brought by special 
trains were massing. Round the 
Great Central Station at Marylebone, 
at which arrived sunporters from Noi- 
tingzgham, Sheffield, Leicester, Norwich, 
and intervening towns, the provession- 
ists. six abreast filled the roadwav 
from Baker street to Edgware road 
Bevond them the Paddington eontin- 
rent was being marshalled, Miss Annie 
Kenney assisting, Here vou had half 
a mile of peonle who had travelled 
from places as far away as Bristol 
Cordiff. Gloucester. Hereford, Plv- 
mouth, Exeter, and Torouay. all eager, 
orderlv, cheerful. determined. 

“Where were London and the Home 
Counties? You found them in the four 
gzrent processions at Trafalgar square 
on the Vietoria and Chelsea Embank- 
ments. and in Kensington. With the 
Victorian Embankment and the Trafal- 
far sovare contingents went women 
from the South Coast towns. among 
which Brighton, Portsmouth and 
Southamnton were conspicuous by 
snecial banners. Nurses, teachers 
factory girls, and a special group of 
Fahion women were here also. 

“The Kensington procession was led 
off by a vroun of writers and artists 
followed by half a dozen West End 
branches. Women gardeners” and 
musicians figured with home workers. 
shop girls and students in the half- 
mile procession that poured out of 
Chelsea. 

“Nor did English women march 
alone. Ireland and Scotland had each 
a contingent. Wales sent a large hodv 
of women, whose banner in Welsh 
was a feature of the procession from 
Paddington. The demonstration was 
even more than British. Madame 
Bourdin led a company of French suf- 
fragists, From Finland came women 
already in possession of the vote, with 
Madame Stromberg at their head. Dr. 
Anita Augspurg. of Berlin, was in the 
procession, and senarate comnanies 
from Norway, Sweden and South Af- 
rica. The South African women, like 
the others, carried their own banner. 

A Commander of Crowds. 

“If vou desire to know why this— 
once the most derided of movements 
—had emerged from obscurity to 
brilliant popularity you had only to 
stop and listen to the words and 
watch the manner of Christabel Pank- 
hurst. She was born to command 
crowds. The mere sight of her small, 
sturdy figure, the right hand stiffened 
pointingly to emphasize a withering 
sarcasm at the expense of a rash in- 
terrupter, the arm upraised to en- 
hance the eloquence and persuasive- 
ness of an _ impassioned phrase, 
brought people from many yards 
away. When she mounted the cart, 
in the mortar-board and gown of a 
graduate of laws, her waiting audi- 
ence was already so large that many 





could never hope to hear. When she 





discarded the cap and gown in the 
heat of oratory later on, the crowd 
had been augmented so prodigiously 
that it looked positively dangerous. 

“There was undoubtedly an organ- 
ized opposition by young men in 
straw hats; and at the beginning it 
jeered in chorus: ‘We want Chrissie,’ 
it began. ‘Good afternoon, Chrissie,’ 
it went on. Her first words were over- 
whelmed by this shouting and sing- 
ing. But Miss Pankhurst proceeded 
undismayed, and through all the tur- 
bulence and noise she talked away 
steadily, until, even if her expressions 
did not carry conviction to all her 
hearers, she won the admiration of 
nearly all of them.” 

The Great Shout. 

The London Daily Mirror said: 

“When the speeches were over and 
the bugles blew to give the signal for 
the shout of ‘Votes for Women,’ a roar 
went up from the mighty multitude 
that must have put to shame any 
sound that Hyde Park had ever heard 
before in all the demonstrations that 
have been held there during its long 
history.” 

The Referee says: 

“Whether we like the methods of the 
suffragettes or not, the palm of vic- 
tory is due to the army of Amazons 
who carried the war into the Govern- 
ment camp. * * Women will have the 
vote—that goes now without saying.” 





ELIZABETH ROBINS ON THE PRO- 





CESSION. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, the Ameri- 
can authoress, sister of Raymond 


Robins, and author of “The Convert,” 
“Votes for Women,” “The Magnetic 
North,” ete., writes of the great Hyde 


Park demonstration, which she wit- 
nessec: 
It was probably in the minds of 


many an ardent suffragist today to 
wish that the populace of London had 
chosen to take a more temperate inter- 
est in the cause. 

The moment of entering the park 
was a thing to remember. The hun- 
dreds of banners were shining in the 
sunlight of a perfect afternoon, and 
punctuating in rectangles of green and 
violet the lines of the seven armies 
entering, each by a different gate, to 
the music of thirty bands. 

Good-humored as the crowd showed 
itself, it was a relief to escape from 


it, even though to escape meant 
mounting by strange and exiguous 
steps that somewhat dizzy elevation 


which served as a conning tower. 
A Point of Vantage. 

From this highest point of vantage 
in the park, one looked abroad and 
caught the breath. People! people! 
people; as far as the leaf-fringed boun- 
daries of the park. Men climbed up 
to stand an instant beside us to 
stare abroad, to estimate the packed 
mass of humanity spread out before us 
at a auarter of a million, or fifty 
thousand in excess of that number. 
For the most part these transient vis- 
itors would gape with wonder, murmur 
there had never been so many people 
gathered together before in any peace- 
ful demonstration, and, still staring, 
give way to others and drop back into 
that sea of folk below. 

Noise was momentarily hushed 
when the bugles gave the signal for 
the speaking to begin. The mega- 
phones roared “Now!’—npon_ which, 
in twenty places, a woman's figure 
rose up above the sea of heads and be- 
gan to address the people. 

I left the conning tower, and made 
my way from platform to platform 
with infinite difficulty, and not with- 
out invoking the aid now of a benefi- 
cent policeman, now of some friendly 
stranger, whose square’ shoulders 
forged a way through the tight-packed 
mass. 

Shouts of Thousands. 


According to plan. when the bugles 
sounded again the speaking was 
brought to a close, and at a final sig- 
nal the great concerted cry went up, 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN!” Caps went 
up too, and the air was full of the 
fluttering of handkerchiefs, and the 
noise of thousands of voices shouting. 
The sound is in my ears still, but 
strangely enough with no human ac- 
cent. The conning tower was like 
some wave-beaten rock, and the roar 
that rose from its base was like the 
sound the sea makes rushing at full 
tide into reverberating caverns. 


What s It Done? 
It has been day of sunshine, of 
thunderous cheering, of music, of 
color, and of immense good will. But 


what has it done for the women’s 
cause? 

Tens of thousands all cver the coun- 
try will be asking tomorrow, What 
does a costly demonstration of this 
sort, peaceful and nicturesque—what 
will it do for our enfranchisement? 

When they have added up the total! 
expenditure—all the whysical and 
moral energy that went into those two 
monster pageants—not a woman who 
took part but will ask: What does it 
all come to? 

If it “comes to” a realization on the 
part of those to whom the publie voice 
has given power that women’s demand 
for the vote is widespread enough and 
earnest enough to merit their getting 
it, then the labor will not have been 
in vain. 

These “shows” are not initiated for 
the diversion of the ponulace. Their 
end is not served when clubmen crowd 


the windows to say, “Some of them 
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DOES MA WISH SHE WAS PA? 





“I wish I had a lot o’ cash,” 
Sez pa, one winter's night; 
“I'd go down south an’ stay a while, 
Where days are warm an’ bright.” 
He set an’ watched the fire die 
(Seemed lost in thoughtful daze), 
Till ma brought in some fresh pine 
knots 
An’ made a cheerful blaze. 


“I wish I had a million shares 
O’ stock in Standard Oil,” 
Sez pa; “I wouldn’t do a thing.” 
Ma made the kettle boil, 
An’ mixed hot biscuits, 
ham 
An’ eggs (smelt good, you bet!) 
Fetched cheese an’ doughnuts, 
the tea, 
Then pa—set down an’ et! 


fried some 


made 


“I wish I was a millionaire,” 
Sez pa; “I’d have a snap.” 
Next, from the lounge, we heard a 
snore: 
Pa—at his evenin’ nap! 
Ma did the dishes, shook the cloth, 
Brushed up, put things away, 
An’ fed the cat, then started up 
Her plans for bakin’ day. 


She washed an’ put some beans to 


soak, 
An’ set some bread to rise; 
Unstrung dried apples, soaked ‘em, 
too, 


All ready for her pies; 
She brought more wood, put out the 
cat, 
Then darned four pairs 0’ socks. 
Pa woke, an’ sez, “It’s time for bed; 
Ma, have you wound both clocks?” 





AN ATTACK BY WATER. 





The British House of Commons, be- 


ing closely guarded against attacks 
from the suffragettes by land, the 
other day received a surprise visit 


from them by water. 

About four o’clock, members of Par- 
liament and their lady friends who 
were settling down to afternoon tea 
on the Terrace were attracted by the 
sound of music from an approaching 
steamer. Presently its purpose became 
clear. The little steamer, with white 
painted funnel, was gay with bunting 
of white, purple and green, the colors 
of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. and three conspicuous banners 
proclaimed its mission to all beholders. 
They bore the mottoes 

“Votes for Women.” 

“Hyde Park Demonstration, 
June 21.” 

“Cabinet Ministers Specially Invited.” 

Several members at once rushed into 
the House to spread the news, and the 
Terrace rapidly filled, among those 
who witnessed this unique demonstra- 
lion being several of the Cabinet Min- 
isters. 

The steamer having come as near to 
the Terrace as possible, Mrs. Drum- 
mond began her address, delivered, as 
a morning paper says, “in a loud, clear, 
and pleasant voice.”” She formally in- 
vited all the members of Parliament 
—Liberals, Conservatives, and Labor 
men, without distinction—to take part 
in the Hyde Park demonstration, es- 
pecially inviting Cabinet Ministers. 

Mr. Asquith had said that in certain 
circumstances he would give votes to 
all women. ‘‘We do not ask for that.” 
said Mrs. Drummond, “we will be con- 
tent with votes for women on the same 
terms as men.” 

Waitresses were serving tea on the 
Terrace, and Mrs. Drummond aroused 
roars of laughter by saying: “I am glad 
you have lady waiters; but are you not 
afraid that some of them might be suf- 
fragettes?” 

Finally came an appeal to Liberals 
to be true to their historic maxim, 
“No taxation without representation.” 
“IT am a Liberal,” said Mrs. Drum- 
mond: “as good a Liberal as any of 
you, and better than most, for I have 
gone to prison for my principles of 
Liberalism. How many of you have 
done so?” 

Mr. Scantlebury, the Inspector of 
Police in charge of the House of Com- 
mons, was on the Terrace. Mrs. 
Drummond expressed a hope that the 
inspector would also be in Hyde Park. 
“We shall be so pleased to see him!’ 

At the close of her remarks, Mrs. 
Drummond created much amusement 
by inquiring if any of the members 
wished to ask her any questions: if so, 
she would be pleased to answer them. 

Meanwhile the presence of the dem- 
onstrators had been communicated to 
the Thames police, and a party of con- 
stables arrived in their launch, amidst 
laughter and cheers. One _ sarcastic 
M.P. shouted, “Get an ironclad!” 

Just as the laughter provoked by this 
had subsided, a row boat manned by 
police also appeared. and the two craft 
remained near the Terrace. 

The suffrage boat then headed for 
Chelsea, and departed amid hearty 
cheers from the members. 

Meanwhile a watch had been kept in 
front of the House by a large force of 
police, as it was supposed that the ap- 
proach by water was a feint to cover 
an intended attack from the land side 


Sunday, 





MRS. SHERMAN WANTS CHARAC- 
TER QUALIFICATION. 





Mrs. Sherman, wife of the Republi- 
ean candidate for Vice-President, was 
interviewed the other day by a repor- 
ter of the Washington (D. C.) Star, 
who asked among other things, “What 
do you think about woman suffrage?’ 

*Well,”’ she smiled and pushed back 
her silvery hair with long, expressive 





fingers, “I don’t like to talk about that, 
because I feel that my opinion per- 
haps is worth very little. But I will 
say this—I don’t believe in universal 
woman suffrage. I think there should 
be a character qualification. I don’t 
want characterless; women voting. Of 
course, there are bad men, and they 
vote. But that is done now. That can’t 
be changed. But there’s no use in 
doubling the trouble. But here I am 
talking on this subject, when really 
what I say is of no consequence.” 





COLORADO’S WOMAN DELEGATE. 

Mrs. Mary Carroll Craig Bradford 
of Denver is a regular delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention. She 
was the first of Colorado's ten repre- 
sentatives to be chosen at the State 
Convention, and it is said that her 


name went through with great ac- 
clamation. 

The Denver Post says: 

“Mrs. Bradford, the descendant of 


Revolutionary ancestors who have fig- 
ured in the history of Maryland and 
Virginia, is as proud of the Carroll 
portion of her name as :inyone claim- 
ing consanguinity with Charles Carroll 
ever was.” 

The Post reporter who called on 
Mrs. Bradford a few days before the 
convention found her busy dusting, 
“in one of the brightest, most sun- 
shiny little homes in the city.” 

She looked so absolutely domestic 
there, resting with the dustcloth in 
hand, that the most natural question in 
the world was the one that sprang to 
my lips. 

“Won't you expect 
strange there in the 
with all those men?” I asked. 

“No! Why should i? Why, I sat 
two years with the State Central Com- 
mittee, the only woman in the organi- 
zation, and I never dreamed of feeling 
out of place. And there were 58 men 


to feel awfully 
convention hall 


there.” 

“And do you expect to talk?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Certainly. if they will give me a 


chance. I have a lot of things I'd like 
to say. For instance, I am a dyed-in- 
the-wool tariff reformer. I have very 
distinct ideas of what I'd like to tell 
that convention about the tariff ques- 
tion. I firmly believe, if the women of 
this nation understood the close rela- 
tion of tariff to commodities of life, 
they would take a keener interest in 
the reduction of it. They are the dis- 
tributors, after all, and should be made 
to comprehend the vital importance of 
a low tariff. 

“Then I would like to do something 
for labor. I would like to see the 
strongest labor plank possible incor- 
porated in the platform. 

“Then, of course, I would like to say 
something about equal suffrage. Try 
as I will, I cannot divorce myself from 
this old hobby of mine. {| have ridden 
it too long. The Jane Jefferson Club 
may think it indelicate for us to press 
the question when we are the hosts to 
the visitors, but I have always es- 
poused the cause, and I will do what I 
can here. 

“I am the Colorado member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Equal Suffrage Association, and will, 
of course, help put through any plank 
the Association may frame. And I 
have been over the country enough of 
late to know which men in public life 


are our friends. 


“Equal suffrage is the logical im- 
plication of every deciaration of Dem- 
ocracy, and I hope the visiting leaders 
of the nation will embrace the oppor- 
tunity to study what sulfrage has done 
for Colorado. We carried it in 1893 by 
6,322 votes in the State, and eight 
years later finally settled the matter 
by striking the word ‘male’ from our 
State constitution. That amendment 
passed by 36,339 votes, attesting the 
friends the cause had won. If voted on 
today it would poll a larger majority. ° 

She had the figures at the tip of her 
tongue, and rattled them off while the 
rounds of the chair were relieved of 
their coat of dust. 

Mrs. Bradford was just off the train 
about half an hour when I found her 
at her home. She had engagements 
enough to fill a good-sized book, but 
she was taking time to put the house 
in order and talk about her plans. 

She is a grandmother, this little wo- 
man whose hair shows no streak of 
gray, and she is as enthusiastic as 4 
school girl. She has brown hair, and 
blue eyes that look straight and kindly, 
and dance when she is excited. 





WESLEYAN AND WOMEN. 





Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Mass., has been holding its commence- 
ment. By a long course of studied 
meanness toward its women students, 
it has reduced the number of girls in 
this year’s graduating class to two. 
In its behavior toward the women, 
Wesleyan stands alone among the 
hundreds of colleges and universities 
in America. It had for many years 
been coeducational. When at Wes- 
leyan, as at all the other coeducational 
colleges, the women students increased 
and threatened to outnumber the men, 
the boys hit upon a unique device to 
check the girls’ alarming thirst for 
knowledge—or at least to check their 





wish to quench it at Wesleyan. They 
entered upon a systematic effort to 
“freeze out” the girls. The young 
women were snubbed on ail sides, were 
shut out from any part in class-day 
exercises, and were shown in every 
possible way that they were unwel- 
come and undesired. This was parti- 
cularly discreditable in a Methodist 
College like Wesleyan; but the un- 
manly and unchristian behavior of the 
male students was encouraged by 
many of the faculty, to whom also 
the large increase of girl students was 
unacceptable. Naturally, the number 
of women rapidly fell off. Girls who 
could study elsewhere, evem at greater 
cost and inconvenience, preferred to 
do so. It is pleasant to note, however, 
that the large increase of male stu- 
dents hoped for as a result did not 
materialize. While the great coeduca- 
tional universities of the west number 
their male students by thousands, this 
year’s graduating class at Wesleyan 
consisted of 62 men and two women. 
The two women held their class-day 
exercises by themselves, not being ad- 
mitted to those of the class. One of 
them, Miss Elizabeth N. Sweet of 
Middletown, had distinguished herself 
by writing the best German essay, and 
was especially complimented for it by 
Prof. George N. Blakeslee, who was 
the orator of the day. The essay 
had been forwarded to Prof. Otto Zorn, 
of Amherst, and a letter was read from 
him highly praising Miss Sweet's 
work. President Raymond; who was 
opposed to the total abolition of co- 
ecucation, has resigned, and it is an- 
nounced that arrangements will prob- 
ably be made during the coming year 
to have the women recite by them- 
selves. It is grievous to think of the 
moral damage that must have come to 
the young men from the arrogant and 
contemptuous attitude toward women 
kept up by class after class, and fos- 
tered by most of the faculty. It is an 
ugly page in the history of American 
colleges. Luckily, it is the only one 
of its kind. The facts will be remem- 
bered to Wesleyan’s discredit long 
after the present actors in the drama 
are dead and gone to their account. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





As we mentioned last week, Mrs. 
Mary E. Miller, of Chicago, has just 
earned a fee of $30,000 by successfully 
prosecuting a suit on behalf of the 
grandchildren of the late William 
Bross for the immediate distribution 
of his $3,000,000 estate. 

Mrs. Miller was admitted to the bar 
in Marshall, Mich., and has been prac- 
ticing thirteen years. She is a suf- 
fragist, and has spoken in public in 
behalf of the full enfranchisement or 
women. She does not see anything 
very remarkable in her winning the 


big fee. “The fee won't make the 
slightest difference with me,’ said 
Mrs. Miller, as she was hurrying 


away to another court to prosecute a 
case against the Chicago City Railway 
Company. “I shall just keep on with 
my work in the same way. There is 
nothing remarkable about the fact that 
a woman lawyer should win a big 
will case. Why shouldn’t she? Wo- 
men are good talkers and persuasive 
in argument.” 





Mrs. Annie Hockfelder, who received 
the degree LL.B. at New York Univer- 
sity this summer, will put out a sign 
which will declare that she will re- 
ceive only women clients. She is said 
to be the pioneer in New York in the 
“lawyer-for-women” class. Her hus- 
band is also a lawyer, and she took up 
the study because she wanted to be 
more in sympathy with his work. 





It ®& reported that there is at least 
one woman lawyer in Egypt, Mrs. 
Nathalie Michel. She has passed all 
the examinations with honors, and for 
months past has made application to 
the Egyptian tribunals for leave to 
plead. At last the mixed court of ap- 
peals has granted her permission. She 
is an Armenian, the daughter of a 
well-known barrister of Tiflis. She 
based her thesis, “Pro Domo,” on the 
Roman and Egyptian law, which she 
claimed gave her the right to plead. 





MISS ROBINS ON THE PROCES- 
SION, 





(Concluded from Page 111.) 





aren't so bad-looking.” It is not for 
that that women have worked and de- 
nied themselves and (some of them) 
come out of honored seclusion to con- 
front for the first time in their lives 
the comments of the street loafer. 


Driven by Duty. 


What men may not generally realize 
is that many of the women who ap- 
peared in this demonstration and in 
that of last week did so only at the 
call of the highest sentiment of loyal- 
ty. There were those who marched 
in spite of thinking it a childish way 
of having to record opinion—there 
were those who carried banners feel- 





ing in every nerve repugnance to the 
publicity they courted. 

Nothing but a passionate caring for 
the issue could have brought these 
women into line. It is little to them 
(it is hardly more to the lighter- 
hearted suffragist) that tens of thou- 
sands of people have cheered them- 
selves hoarse in the park, and that the 
greatest city in the world has twice 
within eight days been treated to a 
stirring—an unpre edented spectacle. 

Of those who provided the entertain- 
ment were women who walked in the 
procession with set lips. hardly seeing 
the banners, hardly hearing the music, 
getting through their part in the great 
act of faith by dint of remembering: 
The political significance of any deed 
lies in its issue. 

The issue. The issue. 
How has it been served? 
It is for men to answer. 





A LARGE SUFFRAGE ELEMENT. 





Although the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, which has just held 
its biennial convention in Boston, 
takes no official part in the suffrage 
movement, yet it is interesting to see 
how it elects well-known suffragists 
to office. Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker. the 
ex-president, under whom the Federa- 
tion has grown for the iast four years 
as never before, was a voter in Colo- 
rado, and was the only woman ever 
invited hy the President of the United 
States to sit in a meeting of the Gov- 
ernors of all the States to discuss pub- 
lic interests. Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
the newly-elected president, has never 
done any active work for suffrage, but 
at the National Suffrage Convention 
two years ago in Baltimore, she spoke 
on college night. Mrs. Rudolph Blan- 
kenburg, of Philadelphia: Mrs. Sarah 
A. Evans, of Oregon; Mrs. Frank 
Shiek, of Wyoming; Mrs. W. A. John- 
son, of Kansas; Mrs. John Sherman, 
of Chicago, all newly elected officers, 
are all prominent suffrage workers. 
The greatest applause of the conven- 
tion was when Professor Zueblin in- 
dorsed woman suffrage.—N. Y. Tri- 
bune, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





If you tell me that you can promote 
peace by building navies so large that 
the world will be scared into peace, I 
tell you that I prefer that the world 
shall be loved into peace.—William 
Jennings Bryan. 

The jokes, jeers and horseplay in 


the Louisiana Legislature over the 
bill to give women the school vote 





(which women already enjoy in half | 


the States of the Union) will open 
the eyes of many women to the little 
worth of some men’s “chivalry.” 

A patent medicine company has 
been compelled by the United States 
Court in New York City to pay $6,000 
to a young lady whose portrait was 
used without authority in one of its 
advertisements. The company se- 
cured the photograph by fraud, and 
used it in connection with a forge 
testimonial. 

In the platform adopted by the re- 
cent National Socialist Convention is 
the following demand: “Unrestricted 
and equal suffrage for men and wo- 
men, and we pledge ourselves to en- 
gage in an active campaign in that 
direction.” Fifty speakers are to hold 
open-air meetings in Chicago to preach 
equal suffrage. 

More than 10,000 scarves of white, 
purple and green, the colors of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, 
were sold in London during the two 
days before the great demonstration in 
Hyde Park, and the dry-goods stores 
were “cleaned out’’ of ribbons of those 
shades. The women used them for 
belts, the men for cravats, and beth 
sexes for badges and rosettes. 

One of the most distinguished of our 
American college women, who has 
been attending the International Con- 
gress at Amsterdam, writes in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘“‘We are pretty conserva- 
tive in America,—the women in the 
rest of the world are going ahead and 
leaving us behind. There were splen- 
did women present, many fine speak- 
ers, and all so much in earnest. I felt 
ashamed that our college women are 
so lukewarm. However, the time of 
awakening is at hand, and I believe 
something will come of it.” 

Women suffragettes in England 
clamor for their rights, mob the Par- 
liament building, smash the windows 
in the premier’s residence, and are run 
in by the police. Over here, a Chica- 
g0 woman attorney gets a fee of $30,- 
000 for successfully prosecuting one 
case in court, a woman doctor attends 
one of the greatest prelates of the 
Episcopal church in his sickness, a 
woman delegate has been chosen to sit 
in a national convention to nominate a 
presidential candidate, and no one 
thinks anything of it.—Rutland (Vt.) 
Herald. 








This Week 


will witness the continuance of our 
midsummer Markdown Sale of 


Men’s and Boys’ 


Clothing 


which opened on Monday. The 


items offered include: 


MEN'S 


Sack suits (in fancy woolens and 
worsteds), blue serge suits, outing 
suits. 


BOYS’ 


Wash suits, Sailor and Russian 
suits, double-breasted suits, young 
men's suits. 

In each case the reduction is 
absolute and positive, hence a 
gratifying saving in the case of 
every purchaser. Nothing has 
been changed in respect to any 
item offered except the price, which 
has been materially lowered. 
"On these marked-down suits we shall 


be cons to make a charge to cover the 
cost of alterations should any be desired. 


Macullar Parker 
Company 
400 Washington Street 














GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip = The. Central 
North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble- 
vated stairs. Week days, 10 





A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 


Shore ter 2.15 I. M. Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 

Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 

—— Kk. 8S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 


B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 





HUMOROUS. 





At the Seance.—‘Is that the spirit 
of Lindley Murray?” 
“Yuss; that’s me.”—The Tatler. 





Clara—"It was a case of love at first 
sight with me.” Maud—‘Then why 
didn’t you marry him?’ Clara—“Oh, 
I saw him again on several occasions!” 


Allan came cryiug to his mamma 
and grandma, holding up his little fin- 
ger bleeding from a small cut. His 
mother said, 

“Why, dear, it’s not so very bad. 
Does it hurt you so much?’ 

“I'm not cryin’ ‘cause it hurts,” he 
wailed, “but it’s only red blood, and 
grandpa said I had blue!’—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 





An old farmer was much distressed 
because his son refused to study for 
the ministry and set up as a_ horse- 
trader. He told his grief to a neigh- 
bor, who, however, took a more opti- 
mistic view of the matter. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I wouldn’t feel 
so badly about it. As a hoss trader 
Billi will probably lead more men to 
repentance than he ever would have 
done as a preacher.” 





Little Johnny was in the habit of 
wanting more food put upon his plate 
than he could eat. His father decided 
to break him of the habit. One day as 
he insisted upon having his plate 
heaped, his father said. “Johnny, if I 
give you this, you will have to eat 
every bit of it, or I will punish you.” 
Johnny promised, and the little fellow 
tried bravely to do so, but in vain. It 
was too much for him. Finally, lay- 
ing down his fork, he said, “Papa, if 
you was me, which would you rather 
do, get a licking or bust?’ 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 





FARM OR HOUSE—Armenian of 19, 
speaking a little English, would like work 


on a farm or about a heuse. Address 
Nishan Cooyoomjian, 28 Kneeland St., 
Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 





COOK AND SECOND GIRL—Two Amert- 
can women, mother and daughter, want a 
place in the country. Mother is a good 
plain cook and neat housekeeper. The 
two are willing to work for the wages of 
one girl, in order to be together. Address 
Mrs. Warren, 92 Cranston St., Room 8, 
Providence, R. I, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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Miss M. F. Fisx 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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